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THE BROTHERS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE ADVOCATE, BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


In one of the quiet villages of New England, was a pleasant farm- 
house. It stood retired from the public road, and was overshadowed by 
an ancient Elm, with spreading branches. The barn and fences were 
neatly kept, and the fields betokened good husbandry. The sound of 
the matron’s wheel, mingled with her song, was heard from the open 
window in summer; and the rich products of the cheese-press, attested 
her skill in the dairy. 

The farmer had two young sons, who took an active part in his labors. 
In spring, they held the plough, and assisted in sowing the seeds, whose 
harvest was to give them bread. In summer, they toiled among the 
hay, which was to feed their domestic animals. In autumn, they aided 
to gather into the garner, the bounty that God had given them. In win- 
ter, they sought, at the district school, that knowledge which enriches 
the whole of life. They were both fond of books, and diligent in their 
lessons, though their turn and temper of mind differed. 

One cold evening, they were sitting with their books beside a bright, 
wood fire, while the rays of their lamp streamed cheerfully over the 
snow-invested landscape. The younger, a boy of thirteen, casting aside 
his lesson, said to his brother, 

“John, I intend to be a soldier. I have been reading of Alexander 
the Great, and of Bonaparte, and think there is nothing in this world, 
like the glory of the warrior.” 

OLD SERIES, VOL. VU. 16 
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The other fixed on him a steady glance, as he raised his clear, hazle 
eye and thoughtful brow. 

“Tt seems to me, James, that to destroy life, and bring mourning into 
families and misery into the world, is cruel, rather than glorious.” 

“‘Qh! but the honor and the praise. To have hosts of soldiers under 
your command, and the pages of history filled with your fame,—how can 
you be blind to such greatness as that 2” 

“Do you remember what our minister said last Sunday, that the end 
of life, is the true test of its greatness? Now Alexander of Macedon 
killed himself with drunkenness, and Bonaparte was shut up on a deso- 
late island, like a chained wild beast, till he died.” 

“Tam sorry to see you so prejudiced, John, and with such a narrow 
mind. I doubt whether you are capable of admiring heroes. You had 
better, by all means, be a farmer. I suppose your highest ambition 
would be to break a pair of steers, or ride a dull cart-horse to mar- 
ket.” 

The voice of the farmer was now heard from an adjoining apart- 
ment, ‘“ Boys, go to bed.” 

So ended that night, their conversation on martial glory. They sel- 
dom strongly disagreed, on any other subject. 

Let us now pass over fifteen years, and return again to the season of win- 
ter. By the same hearth glowed a cheerful fire; from the same win- 
dow, a lamp threw its far-streaming rays. The farm-house seemed 
scarcely altered, save that a little more moss had gathered upon its roof. 
But among its inmates were proofs that the “fashion of this world pas- 
seth away.” 

The good farmer and his wife had taken their abode in a narrower 
house, and their long sleep upon a more lowly bed. They had finished 
their course in peace, and were held in tender remembrance among the 
neighboring villagers. In the arm chairs which they used to occupy, 
were seated another couple; the eldest son, and his wife. A babe lay 
in the cradle, and two other little ones were heard breathing quietly 
in the sweet sleep of childhood. A wintry storm raged without. As a 
strong blast shook the casement, the farmer said, 

“TJ cannot help thinking about my poor brother, in such a cold, bad 
night. Yet so many years have past since any tidings of him have 
reached us, and his way of life is so full of dangers, that perhaps, he may 
be numbered with the dead.” 

“ Husband, I thought I heard some one knock. Or was it the wind 
striking the old elm tree ?” 
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They opened the door, and admitted a wearied traveller. His gar- 
ments were tattered, and he leaned heavily on a crutch, and staff. He 
spoke not, and sank faintly into a chair that was placed for him. Rais- 
ing his eyes, he glanced hastily at every article of furniture, as at some 
recollected friend. Then ina tone, scarcely audible, he said “ brother / 
brother !” 

Those sounds opened the tender memories of early years. The wel- 
come to the wanderer was heartfelt. But tears started at his pathetic 
words : 

“ Sister,—brother,—I have come home to you, to die.” 

They hastened to spread for him a refreshing repast, and to press 
him to partake. Afterwards, they induced him to retire to rest, without 
making demands on his exhausted strength, by conversation. In the 
morning, he was unable to rise. They sat by his bedside, solacing his 
worn heart with kindness, and narrating the history of his youthful 
companions, and the changes that had befallen them in their quiet abode. 
At length, propped up with pillows, he said, in a feeble voice : 

‘“T have had many troubles. But that which hath bowed me down in- 
wardly, was the sin of leaving home, against the will of our parents, to be 
asoldier. I have felt the pain of wounds, but the sting of conscience is 
sharper. I have known hunger and thirst, and lain sick in the prisons 
of aforeign land. My disobedience and ingratitude stood by, to reproach 
me, as I Jay sleepless in dreary, neglected hospitals. Then, in broken 
visions, I saw my dear Mother bending over me so kindly, as she would 
when I had only a head-ache. Sometimes I seemed to see our Father 
with the great Bible in his hand, ready to read as he used to do, before 
prayers, and cried out, ‘I-am no more worthy to be called thy son.’” 

He paused, overcome with emotion ; and his brother hasted to assure 
him of the perfect forgiveness of his parents, and that he was daily borne 
upon their supplications, as the son erring, yet beloved. 

‘“‘ Ah! those prayers followed me. But for them, I should have been 
& reprobate to God and to man.” 

By intervals, as his feeble strength permitted, he told the story of 
his wanderings. He had been in battles on land and sea. He had 
heard the deep ocean resound to the cannon’s thunder, and seen earth 
saturated with the red shower from the bosom of her sons. He had 
served in the armies of Europe, and risked life fora foreign power; and 
pursued the hunted Indian in his own native clime. He had plunged, 
with the bravest, where dangers thickened, seeking every where, the 
glory that had dazzled his boyhood,—but in vain. He found that it was 
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the soldier’s lot to bear hardships, and dare death, that others might 
reap the fame. He saw what wounds and mutilations, what misery, 
mourning and death were necessary to purchase the name of victory. 
He felt how far the renown of the greatest conquerer, falls short of the 
good that he perfects, and the sorrow that he inflicts. 

“ Sometimes, he said, just before rushing into battle, I felt shuddering 
and inexpressible horror, at the idea of slaughtering my fellow-beings,— 
made in the image of God. But in the heat of conflict, all human sym- 
pathies vanished. Desperate madness possessed me, so that I cared 
neither for this life, nor the next. I have been left in the field of car- 
nage, unable to move amid the feet of trampling horses, my open gashes 
stiffening in the chill night-air, while no man cared for my soul. Yet, 
why should I distress you by such descriptions ? you, who have always 
lived under the sweet influences of mercy, and shrunk to give unnecessa- 
ry pain, even to an animal. It is impossible for you to realize the hard- 
ness of heart that springs from a life of warfare. The soldier must be 
familiar with scenes of violence and cruelty. His moral and religious 
sensibilities are in continual peril. Profanity, and contempt of sacred 
things mingle with the elements of his trade. The privileges of the Sab- 
bath must be resigned. ‘The precepts of the Gospel that were impressed 
upon his childhood, are in danger of being swept away. Still, though I 
strove to be reckless and hardened, my heart reproached me. Oh! that 
it might be purified by repentance, ere I am summoned to the bar of 
judgment, to answer for deeds of blood.” 

His brother and sister still flattered themselves that by medical skill 
and careful nursing, the health of the invalid might be restored. ‘They 
placed reliance on the kind sympathies of his neighbors, and friends, and 
the bland influences of his native air. 

Yet he replied, “It can never be. My vital energies are wasted. I 
know that even now, Death standeth at my right hand. When I en- 
tered this peaceful valley, my swollen limbs tottered, and began to fail. 
Then I prayed to the Almighty, whom I had so often forgotten, ‘Oh, 
give me strength but a little longer, that I may reach the home where I 
was born, and die there, and be buried by my father and my mother.’ ” 

The sick and penitent soldier sought earnestly for the hope of sal- 
vation. He felt that a great change was needed in his soul, ere it 
could be fitted for the holy employments of a realm of purity and peace. 
He prayed and wept, and studied the Scriptures, and listened to the 
counsel of pious men. 


‘‘ Brother, dear brother, he would say, you have obeyed the precepts of 
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our parents. You have chosen the paths of peace. You have been 
merciful, even to the inferior creatures. You have shorn the fleece, but 
not wantonly destroyed the lamb. You have taken the honey, and 
spared the laboring bee. But I have destroyed man, and his habitation, 
—the hive and the honey,—the fleece and the flock. I have defaced the 
image of God, and crushed out that breath which I can never restore. 
You know not, how bitter is the warfare of my soul, with the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that ruleth in the children of disobe- 
dience.” 

As his last hour approached, he laid his cold hand, on the head of his 
brother’s eldest child, who had been named for him, and said faintly, 
“Little James, obey your parents, and never be a soldier. Sister, 
brother, you have been angels of mercy to me. The blessing of God be 
upon you and your household.” The .venerable minister who had in- 
structed his childhood, and laid his parents in the grave, had daily visi+ 
ted him in his sickness, and stood by his side, as he went down into the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

““ My son, look unto the Lamb of God.” “Yes father, there is a ful- 
ness in Him, for the chief of sinners.” The aged man lifted up his 
fervent prayer for the departing soul. He commended it to the bound- 
less compassions of Him who receiveth the penitent, and besought for it, 
a gentle passage to that world, where there is no more sin, neither sor- 
row, nor crying. He ceased. The eyes of the dying were closed. 
There was no more heaving of the breast, or gasping. 

It would seem that the breath had quitted the suffering clay. And 
they spoke of him as having passed forever where all tears are wiped 
away. Yet again, there was a feeblesigh. Bending closely over him, 
the mourning brother caught the faint sounds, “ Land of peace,” and 
“Savior of sinners.” 








A WORD FOR PEACE. By Bernagp Barton. 


Whence come your wars, frail worms of dust? When angels first, to shepherds’ ears, 


What are your fightings for ? Announced the Savior’s birth, 

Envy and hatred, greed and lust, What watchword did the heavenly spheres 
Which in your members war : Pour down on listening earth ? 

Dwells such a dark, unhallowed host, * Glory to God, who dwells on high ; 

In temples of the Holy Ghost ? Toward men—good will and unity ;" 
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THE FOLLY OF THE SWORD. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


May we ask the reader to behold with usa melancholy show—a sad- 
dening, miserable spectacle? We will not take him to a prison, a work- 
house,a Bedlam, where human nature expiates its guiltiness, its lack of 
worldly goods, its most desolate perplexity ; but we will take him to a 
wretchedness, first contrived by wrong, and perpetuated by folly. We 
will show him the embryo mischief that, in due season, shall be born in 
the completeness of its terror, and shall be christened with a sounding 
name, Folly and Wickedness standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James’s park. ‘The royal standard of England burns in 
the summer air—the queen is in London. We pass the palace, and in a 
few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, reader, is the miserable show 
we promised you. There are some fifty recruits, drilled by a sergeant to 
do homicide cleanly, handsomely. In Birdcage Walk, Glory sits upon 
her eggs, and hatches eagles! 

How very beautiful is the sky above us! What a blessing comes with 
the fresh, quick air! The trees, drawing their green beauty from the 
earth, quicken our thoughts of the bounteousness of this teeming world. 
Here, in this nook, this patch, where we yet feel the vibrations of sur- 
rounding London—even here, Nature, constant in her beauty, blooms 
and smiles, uplifting the heart of man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God’s image with a musket. Your 
bosom still expanding with gratitude to Nature, for the blessings she has 
heaped about you, behold the crowning glory of God’s work managed 
like a machine, to slay the image of God—to stain the teeming earth 
with homicidal blood—to fill the air with howling anguish! Is not yon- 
der row of clowns a melancholy sight? Yet are they the sucklings of 
Glory—the baby mighty ones of afuture Gazette. Reason beholds them 
with a deep pity. Imagination magnifies them into fiends of wickedness. 
There is carnage about them—carnage, and the pestilential vapors of the 
slanghtered. What a fine-looking thing is war! Yet, dress it as we 
may, dress and feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering 
songs about it—what is it, nine times out of ten, but Murder in uniform? 
Cain, taking the sergeant’s shilling ? 

And now we hear the fifes and drums of her Majesty’s grenadiers. 
They pass on the other side; and a crowd of idlers, their hearts jumping 
to the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feelings perverted, hang about 
the march, and catch the infection—the Jove of glory! And true wisdom 
thinks of the world’s age, and sighs at its slow advance in all that really 
dignifies man, the truest dignity being the truest love for his fellow. 
And then hope and a faith in human progress contemplate the pageant, 
its real ghastliness discuised by outward glare and frippery, and know the 
day will come when the symbols of war will be as the sacred beasts of 
old Egypt—things to mark the barbarism of by-gone war; melancholy 
records of the past perversity of human nature. 
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We can imagine the deep-chested laughter—the look of scorn that 
would annihilate, and then the small compassion— of the Man of War, at 
this, the dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed brain. Yet, 
oh, man of war! at this very moment are you shrinking, withering, like 
an aged giant. The fingers of Opinion have been busy at your plumes— 
you are not the feathered thing you were; and then that little tube, the 
goosequill, has sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; and the ecor- 
roding INK, even whilst you look at it, and think it shines so brightly, is 
eating with a tooth of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in the deed—nay, gather 
glory from it—is the act of the wild animal. The force of muscle and 
dexterity of limb, which make the wild man a conquerer, are deemed in 
savage life man’s highest attributes. The creature, whom in the pride 
of our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually desolate, has some 
personal feeling in the strife—he kills his enemy, and then, making an 
oven of hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning satisfaction, 
eats it. His enemy becomes a part of him; his glory is turned to nutri- 
ment; and he is content. What barbarism! Field-marshals sicken at 
the horror; nay, troopers shudder at the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil? In the murder, or the meal? 
Which is the most hideous deed—to kill a man, or to cook and eat the 
man when killed? 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The craft of man has made 
a splendid ceremony of homicide—has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trumpets braying. He kills 
according to method, and has worldly honors for his grim handiwork. 
He does not, like the unchristian savage, carry away with him mortal 
trophies from the skulls of his enemies. No; the alchemy or magic of 
authority turns his well-worn scalps into epaulets, or hangs them in 
stars and crosses of his buttonhole; and then the battle over—the dead 
not eaten, but carefully buried—and the maimed and mangled howling 
and blaspheming in hospitals—the meek Christian warrior marches to 
church, and reverently folding his sweet and spotless hands, sings 
Te Deum. Angels waft his fervent thanks to God, to whose footstool— 
on the man’s own faith—he has so lately sent his shuddering thousands. 
And this spirit of destruction working within him is canonized by the 
craft and ignorance of man, and worshiped as glory! 

And this religion of the sword—this dazzling heathenism, that makes 
apomp of wickedness—seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of 
life. Swords and drums are our baby playthings; the types of violence 
and destruction are made the pretty pastime of our childhood; and as 
we grow older, the outward magnficence of the ogre Glory—his trap- 
pings and his trumpets, his privileges, and the songs that are shouted in 
his praise—ensnare the bigger baby to his sacrifice. Hence, slaughter 
becomes an exalted profession; the marked, distinguished employment 
of what, in the jargon of the world, is called a gentleman. 

But for this craft operating upon this ignorance, who—in the name of 
outraged God—would become the hireling of the Sword? Hodge, poor , 
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fellow, enlists. He wants work; or he is idle, dissolute. Kept, by the 
injustice of the world, as ignorant as the farm-yard swine, he is the bet- 
ter instrument for the world’s craft. His ear is tickled with the fife and 
drum ; or he is drunk; or the sergeant—the lying valet of glory—tells a 
good tale, and already Hodge is a warrior in the rough. In a fortnight’s 
time you may see him at Chatham; or, indeed, he was one of those we 
marked in Birdeage Walk. Day by day, the sergeant works at the 
block ploughman, and chipping and chipping, at length carves out a true, 
handsome soldier of the line. What knew Hodge of the responsibility 
of man? What dreams had he of the self-accountability of the human 
spirit? He is become the lackey of carnage, the livered footman, at a 
few pence per day, of fife and blood. The musket-stock, which for many 
an hour he hugs—hugs in sulks and weariness—was no more a party to 
its present use, than was Hodge. ‘That piece of walnut is the fragment 
of atree which might have given shade and fruit for another century ; 
homely, rustic people gathering under it. Now, it is the instrument of 
wrong and violence: the working tool of slaughter. ‘Tree and man, are 
not their destinies as one ! 

And is Hodge alone of benighted mind? Is he alone deficient of that 
knowledge of moral right and wrong which really and truly crowns the 
man, king of himself? When he surrenders up his nature, a mere ma- 
chine with human pulses, to do the bidding of war, has he taken counsel 
with his own reflection—does he know the limit of the sacrifice? He 
has taken the shilling, and he knows the facings of his uniform. 

When the born and bred gentleman, to keep to coined and current 
terms, pays down his thousand pounds or so, for his commission, what 
incites to the purchase? It may be the elegant idleness of the calling ; 
it may be the bullion and glitter of the regimentals; or, devout wor- 
shiper! it may be an unquenchable thirst for glory. From the moment 
that his name stars the Gazette, what does he become? The bond-ser- 
vant of war. Instantly, he ceases to be a judge between moral right and 
moral injury. It is his duty not to think, but to obey. He has given up, 
surrendered to another the freedom of his soul: he has dethroned the 
majesty of his own will. He must be active in wrong, and see not the 
injustice: shed blood for craft and ursurpation, calling bloodshed valor. 
He may be made, by the iniquity of those who use him, the burglar and 
the brigand; but glory calls him pretty names for his prowess, and the 
wickedness of the world shouts and acknowledges them. And is this the 
true condition of reasonable man? Is it by such means that he best vin- 
dicates the greatness of his mission here? Is he, when he most gives up 
free motions of his own soul—is he then most glorious ? 

A few months ago, chance shewed us a band of ruffians, who, as it af- 
terwards appeared, were intent upon most desperate mischief. They 
spread themselves over the country, attacking, robbing, and murdering all 
who fell into their hands. Men, women, and children, all suffered alike. 
Nor were the villians satisfied with this. In their wanton ruthlessness, 
they set fire to cottages, and tore up and destroyed plantations. Every 
footpace of their march was marked with blood and desolation. 
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Who were these wretches? you ask. What place did they ravage? 
Were they not caught, and punished ? 

They were a part of the army of Africa; valorous Frenchmen, bound 
for Algiers, to cut Arab throats ; and in the name of glory, and for the 
everlasting honor of France, to burn, pillage and despoil; and all for na- 
tional honor—all for glory! 

But Glory cannot dazzle Truth. Does it not at times appear no other 
than a highwayman, with a pistol at a nation’s breast? A burglar, with 
a crow-bar, entering a kingdom. Alas! in this world there is no Old 
Bailey for nations. Otherwise, where would have been the crowned 
heads that divided Poland? ‘Those felon monarchs, anointed to—steal ! 
It is true, the historian claps the cut-purse conquerer in the dock, and he 
is tried by the jury of posterity. He is past the verdict, yet is not its 
damnatory voice lost upon generations. For thus is the world taught— 
albeit slowly taught—true glory ; when that which passed for virtue is 
truly tested to be vile; when the hero is hauled from the car, and fixed 
for ever in the pillory. 

But war brings forth the heroism of the soul: war tests the magna- 
nimity of man. Sweet is the humanity that spares a fallen foe; gracious 
the compassion that tends his wounds, that brings even a cup of water to 
his burning lips. Granted. But is there not heroism of a grander 
mould? The heroism of forbearance? Is not the humanity that re- 
fuses to strike, a nobler virtue than the late pity born of violence? Pret- 
ty is it to see the victor with salve and lint kneeling at his bloody trophy 
—a maimed and agonized fellow-man—but surely it had been better to 
withhold the blow, than to have been first mischievious, to be afterwards 
humane. 

That nations, professing a belief in Christ, should couple glory with 
war, is monstrous blasphemy. Their faith, their professing faith, is— 
“love one another:” their practice is to—cut throats; and more, to 
bribe and hoodwink men to the wickedness, the trade of blood, is magni- 
fied into a virtue. We pray against battle, and glorify the deeds of 
death. We say, beautiful are the ways of peace, and then cocker our- 
selves upon our perfect doings in the art of man-slaying. Let us then 
cease to pay the sacrifice of admiration to the demon—War; let us not 
acknowledge him a mighty and majestic principle, but, at the very best, 
a grim and melancholy necessity. 

But there always has been—there always will be, war. It is inevita- 
ble; it isa part of the condition of human society. Man has always 
made glory to himself from the destruction of his fellow, and so it will 
continue. It may be very pitiable ; would it were otherwise! But so it 
is, and there is no helping it. 

Happily, we are slowly killing this destructive fallacy. A long 
breathing-time of peace has been fatal to the dread magnificence of glory. 
Science and philosophy—povera e nuda filosofia!—have made good 
their claims, inducing man to believe that he may vindicate the divinity 
of his nature otherwise than by perpetrating destruction, He begins to 
think there is a better glory in the communication of triumphs of mind, 
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than in the clash of steel and roar of artillery. At the present moment, 
a society, embracing men of distant nations—“ natural enemies,” as the 
old, wicked cant of the old patriotism had it—is at work, plucking the 
plumes from Glory, unbracing his armor, and divesting the ogre of all 
that dazzled foolish and unthinking men, showing the rascal in his natu- 
ral hideousness, in all his base deformity. Some, too, are calculating 
the cost of Glory’s table: some showing what an appetite the demon 
has, devouring at a meal the substance of ten thousand sons of industry ; 
yea, eating up the wealth of kingdoms. And thus, by degrees, are men 
begining to look upon this god, Glory, as no more than a finely-trapped 
Sawney Bean—a monster and a destroyer—a nuisance ; a noisy lie. 





THY COMMANDMENT IS EXCEEDING BROAD; 
OR REFORM EMBRACED IN THE LIMITS OF TRUE RELIGION. 
BY REV. JACOB CALDWELL. 


What is properly the extent of religion? What class of subjects come 
legitimately within its province? People may be ranked under three 
different states in respect to the subject of religion. First is the state of 
those who do not particularly recognize the truth and claims of religion. 
They may not actually disbelieve its truth. They show it some outward 
tokens of regard. ‘They perhaps respect the subject ; and, it may be, are 
ready to aid in the maintenance of religious institutions. And yet they are 
devoid of what may be justly denominated a personal interest in the sub- 
ject. They do not view religion in its bearings upon themselves, their feel- 
ings, their conduct and destiny. ‘The second is the state of those upon whom 
does not rest this state of indifference. They have risen above the 
condition of simple assent. They find in the subject something more than 
what involves an outward respect and deference. They find a personal 
interest in it. They feel that to themselves are given a work and a lot in 
this interest; that religion is a concern of the individual soul, offering to 
each one a light to walk by, and a comfort and joy which are of inestima- 
ble price. Accordingly they wish to make religion their own,—to be 
guided by its counsels,—to enjoy its hopes,—to share in’its glorious salva- 
tion. ‘This is the personal view. It marks a state different'from that first 
considered. It regards religion in one of its forms of application—and 
that, the exclusively personal view. And yet this does not embrace the 
whole field of its truth. We are to seek an application of religion be- 
yond what may relate to ourselves. And this brings us to a consideration 
of the third state. And it is that in which, whilst religion is regarded 
personally, it is embraced also in its relative bearings: as being not only 
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what we are to seek to carry out and enjoy in respect to ourselves ; but 
to apply in respect to others ; as being that by which we are not only to 
receive good ourselves, but, to do good in promoting the happiness, virtue 
and well-being of our fellow-men. Such are the positions which men 
occupy generally in respect to the subject of religion: either indifferent ; 
or viewing it more exclusively in respect to themselves; or, whilst having 
this personal interest, recognizing also its claims upon them in what they 
owe their fellow-beings. We believe these distinctions to be founded in 
reality,—not but that these classes may run into each other, more or less, 
and yet there may be clearly witnessed these leading aspects under which 
religion is regarded. If we look at man, we cannot fail to mark the justice 
of the distinction, pointed out between the second and third classes. Ac- 
cording to this, religion is made to have a broader application with some 
than with others. For it marks a higher conception of the nature of re- 
ligion, when, together with what relates to ourselves personally, it is made 
toembrace too what we owe to men as our brethren. 

This last distinction is made particularly obvious by considering the 
subject of enterprises of benevolence and reform. 

There is the view which would exclude subjects of moral reform as not 
coming rightfully within the province of religion. The subject of peace, 
or of any other kindred cause, does not connect itself with the interests of 
religion. ‘They are not deemed appropripate subjects for religious dis- 
course: aud he that meddles with them in preaching, is regarded as travel- 
ling out of the appropriate line of his calling. 

This view is held sometimes when there may be no lack of what may 
pass for personal interest. But is ita true view? Is religion merely a con- 
cern of our own happiness alone? Do we not read, “If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath not seen, how can he love God whom he has 
not seen.” How much the gospel makes our faithfulness to man, as our 
brother, the measure of our faithfulness to God. Is not then the circle 
of Christianity so broad, as properly and necessarily to embrace those 
moral and benevolent enterprises which are engaging the public attention 
at the present time? You may calli them exc.ting subjects, and what of 
that? Is it the province of religion to deal only with what every one 
believes and receives,—to prophecy smooth things alone? Is that the 
way by which Chistianity has made its progress in the world? Christian- 
ity seeks to set up a divine state of things in this world, as well as open 
the way and fit man for a heavenly state to come. 

If such subjects as peace, temperance, and others of kindred nature, 
may not come properly within the topics of religious discourse,—If these 
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are not to receive the fixed interest and regard of the Christian,—pray 
tell me, what are to do it? “Thy Commandment, O God, is exceeding 
broad.” As to anything objectionable in the way of excitement which 
may attend those subjects, that depends much upon one’s self. The more 
true and comprehensive view of religion we deem to be that which em- 
braces the subject of reform, and that regards Christianity in its applica- 
tion to existing evils and abuses. 

We know of no one who entertained a higher conception of the truth in 
this matter than the late Dr. Channing. He was one who sought an ap- 
plication of his religion in all the various aspects of life and duty. 





THE LATE BATTLES IN INDIA. 
[From the Stamford (Eng.) Mercury, of May 15, 1846.] 


Letter from Private John Lunn, of the 80th Regiment, to his father, 
of St. Leonard’s-street, Stamford, dated from the Camp before the La- 
hore, on the 8th of March, relates some incidents connected with the 
battles on the banks of the Sutlej, which have not hitherto been publish- 
ed. The following are extracts :—* On the 8th of December, our regi- 
ment marched from Umbollah to Moodkee, a distance of 150 miles; and 
on the 13th, in the evening, after a fatiguing day’s march, we were en- 
gaged for the first time: the battle commenced at four o’clock, and lasted 
till ten, when we were marched back to our camp, having sustained a 
loss of only seven killed, and ten wounded. On the 19th there was no 
fighting. On the 20th we started in pursuit of the enemy, and came up 
with them at four o’clock, when the British forces formed for action, and 
engaged, the contest being carried on till ten the next morning: at that 
time the enemy retreated, and we thought they had relinquished the con- 
test ; but in about an hour after they came down upon us in thousands, 
severely harassing our comparatively small force: we however effectual- 
ly resisted them, and at four o’clock in the aiternoon they made a second 
retreat. At this time, the weather being excessively hot, and our exertions 
overpowering, we were drawn up to receive rations and grog, when to our 
disappointment it was announced that the camel which had borne our grog 
had been shot, and all had been lost. We then made for the enemy’s camp, 
and helped ourselves (nearly famished as we were) to the best we could find : 
all we obtained was flour, with which we made some cakes, and fried 
them,—glad indeed of anything, hunger and thirst having become almost 
tnsupportable: our officers were as badly off as the men, and in fact got 
nothing but what the soldiers divided with them. On the succeeding morn- 
tng we commenced hanging and shooting all the prisoners, which dreadful 
work occupied us nearly the whole of the day. On the 22d we commenc- 
ed our march towards Ferozepore Plains, which we reached in a few 
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days, and then remained quietly in camp for a week.’’—* On the 10th of 
February, having received orders to be ready at a minutes notice, we 
marched out to face the Sikhs, and confronted them at about eight o’clock, 
when our big guns cracked about their ears, and their numerous guns about 
ours: we soon came to close quarters, and then many a brave man’s life 
departed. A cannon-ball pays no respect to persons: it will kill gen- 
erals as well as private soldiers: and when such projectiles are flying 
about, it is ‘every man for himself; though, if a soldier does not want to 
lose the number of his mess, the closer he keeps to his work the safer. 
But at such times a curious sensation steals over even the bravest, fur no 
one knows but that the next moment may be his last. At the time I went 
into the field and heard the roar of the guns, I confess that I felt rather 
curiously, though I do not consider that I was then, or am now, auything 
of acoward. It was a horrid sight to see the mangled corpses of friends 
and foes, to hear the groans of the dying, and the cries for help of the 
wounded : those who have never seen a ficld of battle cannot picture its hor- 
rors ; nor can they know the regret a soldier feels at not being uble to as- 
sista wounded comrade. The enemy were strewed in thousands all over the 
field, and amongst them were to be seen the lifeless bodies of numbers or our 
brave countrymen.—I had an opportunity of seeing a great deal more of 
the carnage than many others, as I was sent out the day after the action 
to assist in burying the dead, and to bring home the wounded. Iam 
glad to say that we lost comparatively very few of our men, although our 
regiment was in the thickest of the fight: by dead and wounded, we were 
deprived of 450: among the latter was Caleb Foreman, a Stamford man, 
who was twice disabled, but not dangerously.” The writer then men 
tions John Christian, from Stamford, and Samuel Woodward, from East- 
on, both of whom were in the actions, but received no wound.—Luna 
was himself slightly burt, but had recovered at the time he wrote the let- 
ter. A son of Abel Blades lost a leg, (as stated in a former paper,) and 
at the time of Lunn’s writing was in Ferozepore hospital in a state of 
great suffering, but was expected to rally.” 

Qn the incidents recorded in this letter, we offer a few observations :— 
they expose some parts of the war system rather too plainly for the com- 
fort of its friends ;—things are mentioned here which it would be rather 
inconvenient to insert in “ Official De~patches,” or introduce into the pla» 
cards posted at the Horse Guards, to induce “ Fine Young Men’ to en- 
list for India ;—things which some of the Christian Advocates for ‘ the 
morality of War,” will not, we imagine, be very ready to deal with. 

The first thing that strikes our attention is the use oF StronG Drink. 
“The weather was excessively hot, and the exertions of the men were 
overpowering; and they were drawn up to receive rations and grog.” 
Under the circumstances here named, strong drink cannot be pleaded for 
as neces ary or beueficial. It possesses no medicinal properties to coun- 
teract the feverish heats of a hot climate, but must greatly aggravate 
them; itcan do nothing to relieve excessive fatigue, however it may 
serve to promote a temporary excitement, and force into action a kind of 
false strength. This however is enough for cruel war. It takes no 
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thought about the subsequent sufferings of its living machinery, provided 
only that that machinery can be screwed up to the point necessary for 
dealing out destruction and death to the content of those who use it. If 
men can be maddened to rush into the heat of the conflict ; if their every 
thought about the right or the wrong of the action, the present danger 
and the future consequences, can but be effectually banished, the object 
of war is gained. Men may perish by thousands, under the influence of 
strong drink; 17 is as regardless of the moral state in which they die, as 
it is of the fact of their death. All this is quite natural. How should 
any account be made of the former, where the latter is deliberately and 
systematically calculated upon? But what shail be said of tie practice 
thus recognized ? Does it run through the War system? Is it a part of 
its systematic arrangements to effect its purposes by the aid of strong 
drink? To what other conclusion can we come? The recruiting-ser- 
jeant obtains his men by drink ; the barrack-officer winks at the reeling 
soldier, as he comes home to his quarters; and the captain in commaid 
draws up his regiment in prospect of battle, to receive “ rations and 
grog.” So much for the morality of War! 

THE PRIVATIONS OF THE SOLDIER next present themselves to view 
in these extracts. “ The camel that bore the grog had been shot, and all 
had been lost.”—They were “nearly famished.”—* Hunger and thirst 
had become almost insupportable.” ‘They were literally without sup- 
plies. Even what they gct by stealing was very inadequate. “ The of- 
ficers were as badly off as the men,” A fine practical comment this 
upon the glowing promises put out at Whitehall, and reiterated by the 
recruiting-serjeant in every provincial market-place, and in the tap-room 
of every village beer-shop! Well does the writer of the letter suggest, 
that war “ pays no respect to persons,” but that it involves in one com- 
mon and indiscriminate misery all who are engaged in it! And that mis- 
ery assumes eve y possible variety of form. Such records as the one be- 
fore us may be used to provoke a smile, or point a jest by those who sit 
quietly at home, enjoying an ordinary measure of comfort; but the facts 
they relate are terrible realities to those who suffer them. And when 
does war escape them? If it do not find misery and want, it soon makes 
them. Every page of its history correspondes to this one. 

Next comes THeErt, further to illustrate the true character of the War 
system. ‘“ We then made,” says the writer, “ for the enemy’s camp, and 
helped ourselves to the best we could find.” What is this but a plain 
proof that war claims to itself the right of appropriating to its use every- 
thing which it needs, to whomsoever it may justly belong? It trains its 
men to this habit of plunder, and then, when it has so trained them, in- 
flicts upon them a terrible punishment,—perhaps even death itself,—if 
they venture to indulge the habit without its express permission. Where 
shall we look for such an authorized combination of all the vices, as the 
War system presents ? 

Observe also, the Conrressions which this soldier makes as to the ter- 
rible scenes of slaughter which he witnessed ; the feelings he experienc- 
ed, &ec. “ Our big guns,’ “ cracked about their ears, and their numerous 
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ouns about ours.’””—“ When such projectiles are flying about, it is ‘ every 
man for himself.’ ”—* At such times a curious sensation steals over even 
the bravest, for no one knows but that the next moment may be his last. 
At the time I went into the field and heard the roar of the guns,I confess 
that I felt rather curiously.’’—“ It was a horrid sight to see the mangled 
corpses of friends and foes, to hear the groans of the dying, and the cries 
for help of the wounded ; those who have never seen a field of battle can- 
not picture its horrors, nor can they know the regret a soldier feels at 
not being able to assist a wounded comrade,” &c. Look for a moment at 
these confessions. War is here presented to our view as it is,—an effec- 
tive organization for the destruction of human life. One speaks for all. 
Selfishness reigns supreme. Inclination to show kindness is afforded no 
opportunity for gratification. “Curious sensations,” whether of fear or 
desperation, bravado or doubt, levity or serious thoughtfulness, revenge 
or recklessness, must all yield to the stern destiny which is involved in 
the word of command, Familiarity with the most terrific seenes—scenes 
which no language, however vivid, can adequately describe—must be ac- 
quired. Here is no place for thought, no time for composure, no motive 
for prayer; yet it is the place for death, and the hour of judgment. 
This a system in accordance with Christianity ? realizing its solemn reve- 
lations, believing its holy promises, obeying its righteous precepts, breath- 
ing its benevolent spirit, and cherishing its immortal hopes? Impossible! 
But the worst is yet behind—W hat is said of 


THe PRISONERS ? 


Now mark! This is a British warfare !—Defensive war! The war which 
has been so exultingly said to have reflected no discredit on British 
kindness, but to have been distinguished by a generosity almost unparal- 
leled in the practice of war, and to have succeeded in securing the con- 
fidence and admiration of the conquered Sikhs! ‘This is the war for 
which we have been asked to render thanksgivings to Almighty God, and 
for which the country has been called upon to vote peerages and titles, 
pensions and medals! The war which has been said to have the ex- 
press sanction of the Most High, which has been placed on a level with 
the primitive inflictions which the Israelites were required to exercise 
towards the idolatrous nations of Canaan, and to which we have been 
pointed as God’s means of introducing the gospel to the Lahore territory ; 
—We have no language in which to express the horror we feel in direct- 
ing attention to this monstrous wickedness: let it speak for itself; it de- 
scribes the soldier’s trade ; it records the foul disgrace of our country ! 
we blush for our nature, our land, our Christian name; we have but one 
predominant feeling, and that is that “ the God of peace” may in his great 
mercy forgive the perpetrators of the deed, and all those who by giving 
him thanks for this war have expressed their sympathy in the deeds that 
characterize it. Read it then, and remember it is an argument against 
all war, however “just and necessary” it may be said to be. Such is 
the nature of the system, that however individuals may deplore many of 
its facts, it is an utter stranger to a!l holy and benevolent influences, 
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whilst it opens the door to every enormity by which cold-blooded revenge 


may be gratified. 


It was bad enough to fire a park of artillery upon the 


drowning. but the prisoners—oh / what of them? 
“ On the suecceding morning we commenced hanging and shooting all 
the prisoners, which dreadful work occupied us nearly the whole of the 


day”!!! December 21, 1845/2! 
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In the guard-house, pinioned, sits, 

The mountain-boy, once glad and free ; 
To-morrow muskets seal his doom, 

For thrice he ran for liberty. 


Now, to solace thoughts of death, 

They bring him wine and dainty cheer ;— 
More welcome, to his guarded room 

Comes his mother old and dear. 


“ Mother, see, these foolish men 

Would have me break the solemn vow 
[ gave my lovely mountain-girl, 

Kept sacred as my life till now ! 


*“ They tell me that my life is due 
To such a noble king as mine— 

But good kings, surely, don’t want BLoop, 
And mother, sure, my life is THINE. 


* Who will guard your house and field, 
And these dear locks of silver-gray, 

And Nanny’s hair, of golden brown, 
When I am buried in the clay ? 


** What foolery ! there they lift a pole, 
And on its top a painted rag, 

With some wild, savage beast upon ’t— 
And I must march beneath their flag! 


“ Vultures, eagles, carrion-crows, 
I hated every ravenous bird, 

And shot them, when they ventured near, 
When watching by our mountain-herd. 


** And then across an empty tub 
They stretch a noisy ass’s skin— 
Instead of larks and mountain-birds, 

My ear is stunn’d with such a din ! 


SERTER. 


GERMAN OF ANASTASIUS GRUN. 


“ I'd rather hear the merry fiddle 
Play’d by our good old parish-clerk, 
At eve when on the mountain-grass 
Our maids and shepherds danced till dark. 


“ And then they dress me like a fool, 

With buckled belt, and shoulder-knot, 
A knapsack like a shoulder-hump, 

And, for a hat, this great black pot! 


“And I must stand here all night waking, 
Forsooth, because my lord is sleeping ! 

Why, how much sounder sleeps the king, 
I'd like to know, for all my keeping ? 


“ Twould wiser be to trust himself, 

As I must do, to heaven above, 
And let me go to stand on guard 

Before the cottage of my love! 


“I loathe to die by musket balls— 

To-morrow, when my chains are broke, 
Think, mother, that, among the hills, 

I fell beneath a thunder-stroke !”’ 


The morning came—the mountain-girl 
Went to the quiet pasture-ground, 
And sat beneath a bloomy tree, 
With all her cattle grazing round. 


Hfark ! a sudden, angry clang, 
Shakes the tree above her head, 

And startled from its morning-dream, 
Its blossoms are around her shed. 


And drops of shining dew, like tears, 
Are falling fast the maid around, 
As, in the vale, her mountain boy 
Falls, with his face upon the ground. 
JoserH COsTICK. 
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EUTOPIANISM OF PEACE. 
BY J. P. BLANCHARD. 


When every individualon the face of the globe shall be governed by a conscientious 
sense of the right ; when no one shall desire anything which his neighbor possesses ; when 
every one shall be a law, and a just and righteous and well obeyed law to himself; when 


. 


all nations shall be ruled solely by wisdom and virtue, and influenced by a perfect regard 
to the welfare of others; when in short men shall be changed in nature, and every evil 
passion eradicated from the human breast, wars will cease to be. Until this time shall 
have come, which, alas, does not seem to hasten rapidly towards us, whatever may be our 
zealous wishes, or our ardent desires, we must conduct ourselves with regard to things not 
as we would have them, but as they realy are; we must remember our actual position and 
responsibilities, that we are citizens, not of Eutoria, but of the United States of North 
America. Webster's 4th of July Oration. 


We have placed this quotation from the late Oration of Fletcher Web- 
ster, not because there is anything peculiar, original, or impressive in it, 
but because it is a sample of the loose language held by many persons, 
even of eminence and talents, who however have not looked deep enough 
into the subject to perceive its fallacy. The sentiment is so often ex- 
pressed by the advocates of martial preparations, as an objection to the 
doctrines of peace, that we seize the occasion to expose it. 

Every one will agree to the position that if all mankind should be holy, 
disinterested and just, wars would cease to be, and preparations for them 
unnecessary ; but we have no assurance that such will ever be the entire 
state of human character in this world, and if we are to wait till this is 
completed before any efforts are made to secure the reign of universal 
peace, there is reason to fear it never will be attained, and the fulfilment 
of prophecy and the injunctions of Christ will be alike frustrated. The 
active friends of peace have often been charged with building on a imagi- 
nary, instead of a real state of things, but we have never met with 
one who founded his hopes on such a condition as is here expressed. 

The fallacy of the argument, is that it puts the cause for the effect. 
It is not the complete prevalence of righteousness that is to establish 
universal peace, but the forbearance from violence and the extension of 
the principles of love and good will that is to precede and promote the 
reignfof justice and holiness. The injunctions “ resist not evil,” and “ love 
your enemies,” were addressed to those who were yet in their sins and sur- 
rounded by the violent. ‘ He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” Itis those who look 
forward to the era of universal holiness, before peace can prevail, and 
hot we, who are wandering in the region of chimera. To keep up mili- 
tary defences and preparations for war until Christian virtue shall per- 
vade the earth, is the surest way to prevent that blessing forever. 

17* 
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The friends of peace argue not on an imagined purity of the world. 
The true questions they present are, Is the principle of repelling ag- 
gression by kindness, and not by violence, safe? Is it a Christian duty? 
Is it practicable? Is it as expedient with nations as with individuals, 
with the world corrupt as it is? We assert the affirmative of these ques- 
tions, we understand it to be denied by the advocates of war. 

Is it safe? It would filla considerable volume to adduce all the in- 
stances given by the friends of peace in their various publications to prove 
the general efficacy of submissive, forgiving, or kind returns for injury, to 
disarm aggression and conquer by love, whenever fully, sincerely and 
fearlessly tried in the circumstances of private life ; there are exceedingly 
few instances where the experiment has failed, whereas on the contrary, 
violent resistance has at least but an equal chance of victory, and always 
incurs a greater injury when overcome. The yielding course, when ag- 





gression is unprovoked, is therefore plainly the safest, asa general maxim, 
with individuals; is it not also so with nations? 

An experiment to determine this point has never been made but once. 
This was the remarkable case of the Quaker government of Pennsylvania, 
so often appealed to by the friends of peace to show the perfect safety of na- 
tional defencelessness. ‘There is no reason to suppose that similar exper- 
iments honestly made by other communities would not be attended with 
the same results. Human passions are the same when guiding individual, 
or national actions ; and if private aggression, in the pride of power, yields 
to unresisting kindness, it may confidently be expected that the rulers of 
nations, as susceptible of gratitude and as tenacious of charaeter, will dis- 
dain to enforce injustice on those from whom they receive only blessings. 
Ai any rate, the contrary experiment has ever failed, the‘armed prepara- 
tions of natiors for resistance, have never averted, but often provoked ag- 
gression ; ard as often inflicted it. There is no safety in them. 

The peace policy is a Christian duty. The precepts of our Lord on 
this subject, are as explicit and strong as language can make them. ‘“Re- 
sist not evil!” ‘Love your enemies!” “ Do good to them that hate you,” 
&c. &e. Vain is the attempt to explain away figuratively the force of 
these injunctions, by setting against them the faithless instincts of fear, or 
the depraved promptings of resentment; the most unbounded licentious- 
néss and the grossest vices might be advocated on such grounds; and 
equally idle is it to say that these precepts given for private christians, 
are not applicable to nations, unless it should be maintained that men 
acting in a political capacity, are not subject to the authority of God; no 
exemption from this obligation is any where given to rulers; and if as 
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has been often shown—this christian submission is the safest policy, no 
objection can be made in reason to the obvious purport of these com- 
mands. 

Is the extension of the submissive peace principles practicable in a 
world confessedly replete with injustice and violence? We are aware 
that our strong faith on this question is ridiculed by the irreligious ; but 
we should scarcely despair of success in this attempt, if, like them, our 
hopes rested only on human power; and we do not expect to impart our 
convictions of the direction and aid of Divine omnipotence to mere poli- 
ticians. Yet to them we may show worldly elements of progress by no 
means contemptible ; we may appeal to rising sentiments of civilization, 
irrespective of christianity, for aid t. waft us on the current of divine im- 
pulse. 

Philanthropy, rapidly extending and unlimited to the pious, is looking 
mournfully on the fields of martial slaughter, the sufferings, privations, 
sorrows and countless miseries of war, and it now sees that the assertion 
of national safety and national rights and national honor has ever been 
the pretence for the perpetration of all these horrors. Honor, always 
heretofore maintained in arrogance, cultivated reason is now showing to 
be best manifested by generosity ; and the future statesman will disdain 
to resent an injury from a weaker adversary, whom he may easily shame 
by contemptuous disregard or condescending indulgence. Interest, 
awakening the public mind to tlhe demonstrations now making of the 
ruinous cost of war, and perceiving that the burden is scarcely less in 
provisions for effectual defence, than in expenditures for aggression. In- 
creasing desire for liberty and better understanding of it. It is now be- 
ginning to be perceived that ui certain protection is dearly purchased by 
certain military oppression. The defensive incubus which covers a com- 
munity from descending invasion, crushes it by its own weight. Domes- 
tic society has suffered more from patriot defenders than from foreign 
foes. Lastly, the extension of commerce and the increased intercourse of 
nations are inspiring all people with mutual respect and confidence, and 
rendering the jealous interposition of provisions for defence against each 
other daily more disregarded. We are aware that some recent augmen- 
tations of military preparations in some nations, may seem to confute this 
idea; but they are the expiring flashes of the taper; the fear which occa- 
sions them is temporary and groundless; and their decay is doomed by 
the rising spirit of popular emancipation. 

Regardless then of the scoffs of the skeptical, we are animated with 
the assurance that we have divine and human instruments for the pacifi- 
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cation of the world, by the demolition of the falsely alledged, the defying 
and irritating provisions for national defence. We act on the world as it 
is, or as it is shortly to be; and we hold that the opinion that this pacifi- 
cation cannot be completed till all men are imbued with every other vir- 
tue, to proceed from ignorance of human character and human history, 
and blindness to the advancing civilization of the age. God is wiser 
than politicians and stronger than Governments, and will surely bring on 
the time when “swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears iuto 
pruning hooks, and nations shall learn war no more,” although sin may 
never be totally eradicated from human bosoms in the present state of 
their earthly existence. 
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THE CRANBERRY PASTURE 


BY MRS. ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


“ What is the matter with your eye, Frank ?” said his father to a stout, 
frolicksome-looking boy of about twelve years of age. 

“Only a little bruise, father; nothing of consequence. But we have 
had prime fun this afternoon, and given it pretty well to the Mexi- 
cans.” 

“What do you mean ?” said his father; “I hope you have not been 
fighting.” 

*¢T will tell you, father, all about it; but I suppose you will hear of it, 
at any rate, for Mr. Lucas, the Abolitionist, says he means to come and 
tell you the whole story, and you had better know the truth before- 
hand.” 

“ Well, Frank,’ said his father, “I hope you will tell me the whole 
truth; for this I know, I shall hear it from Mr. Lucas.” 

“ You see, father, we boys some of us went yesterday afternoon to the 
Cranberry Pasture, which you know you had a dispute about with Mr. 
Brown, and which you took possession of this Spring, by putting a fence 
round it. You know that little nook in it, which you said you ought to 
have too, and that it really belonged to the pasture, but which Mr. 
Brown, who once owned the whole, says is still his, and that he will not 
give it up, and that Mr. Flint cheated him out of the rest ; well, you see, 
when we were up there, and saw how awkward it looked, we thought 
we would just put some stakes round this little nook, just as you had 
round the rest of the pasture, and notch your initials on them to see what 
old Brown would say, and call it ours. And when autumn comes, we 
can gather all the cranberries ; for Mr. Flint, of whom you had the pas- 
ture, says, it ought in fact to be yours, and that he always called it his 
and gathered the cranberries if he could, but that Mr. Brown was obsti- 
nate about it, and would not give it up. While we were putting up the 
stakes yesterday, we heard Mr. Brown’s boys, the little darkies, or 
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Brownies as we call them, calling out to us to go off of their ground, as 
they called it, but we laughed at them, and said it was our land and not 
theirs, and dared them to come on to it, or to touch us, or move the 
stakes which we were putting up. They looked at us, but kept their 
distance and said nothing, but they went off and called the boys from the 
next house, their cousins you know, and then we saw all their woolly 
heads put together planning what they should do tous. We came home 
soon after we had taken possession, determining that we would go to-day 
in force, and give them a flogging if they dared to touch the post we had 

ut down. So we all five went to-day, after school, and there we found 
all eight of the Brownies on the ground. All the stakes were pulled up, 
and there they were with sticks ready to fight us if we come on to their 
ground, as they called it. Well, you see, father, there was nothing for 
us to do but to defend ourselves. We could not help fighting,so we 
choose John Captain, and called ourselves the Americans, and the 
Brownies the Mexicans, and we went at it like good fellows. We got 
sticks as well as they; but though there were only five of us, and eight 
of them, we had the advantage of them, for we took care to keep our- 
selves cool, and we dodged their blows, and fook care to hit them in their 
heads, and on their arms, so as to disable them, but they got mad, and 
you know they are all rather small, and don’t know how to fight, and 
then people of their color are used to being beaten, and at last they be- 
gan to run, and then we chased them to the ditch that runs all round 
their father’s little farm, and they were so frightened that only two or 
three of the strongest of them stopped to jump over; all the rest 
tumbled headlong in, and there we left them floundering in the mud. 
You never saw anything look so funny as they did. Then we put up 
our stakes again, and came home in triumph. John was as brave as -Ju- 
lius Cesar; he fought with two or three of them at atime; Tom lost 
one of his front teeth in the fight, by a stone, and feels rather foolish; but 
we have had a glorious time, and have shown that we are brave fellows 
and are worthy of the name of true Americans.” 

Mr. ——— heard his son all through without interrupting him. At 
last when he had finished, he asked him if he thought he had done right 
to these poor colored boys. Frank did not reply for some time. At 
last he said, “ Father, I should not think you would say we had done 
wrong. You know you said you thought that the Americans were right 
in going into the Mexican territory and taking possession of it, and that 
you were glad that they had taken Matamoros, and that you thought that 
the man who illuminated his office on the night when we heard of the vic- 
tory, showed his patriotism. We were only playing a Mexican War ; 
those colored boys are cowards just like the Mexicans, and we ought to 
be brave like the Americans. You have often said that we ought to 
have that neok in our cranberry pasture, and that we should never have 
any peace with Mr. Brown till he gave it up. You know that whenever 
We went to pick cranberries we always got into a qnarrel with the boys; 
for it was very vexatious to hear them say that you have no right to any 
of the pasture, for that it was stolen from them; in short, father, I think 
you ought to praise us for what we have done. We have settled the dif- 
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ficulty forever, I guess; for I don’t believe they will venture to meddle 
with us any more ; and you can have the whole field if you will, for your 
own, and upon your own terms.” 

Frank’s father was silent; the most unprincipled men will sometimes 
shudder when they see the hateful form of their own sins in their children. 
He saw that by taking possession of questionable property he had taught 
his children to disregard the rights of others ; ; that by approving of the 
Mexican War, he had given his boys a lesson in injustice, meanness and 
cruelty, and he felt that any censure from him would have no effect upon 
his son. He knew not what to say, and was silent. Presently Captain 
John came in with various bruises on his face, and Tom with his hand- 
kerchief to his mouth to hide his loss of a tooth. They saw their father 
look displeased, and were aware that the afternoon’s story had been re- 
lated to him. 

The mother of the boys, who had been silent during the whole conver- 
sation between Frank and his father, now said— 

‘“‘ Boys, as your father is silent, I must say to you and him what is in 
my mind, and what is very painful to me to say. Ithink your father 
was very wrong in praising such a wicked thing as the War with Mexi- 
co. I think it is vile and vindictive beyond all words to tell, and I was 
grieved to my soul from the first that your father’s political views stood 
so in the way of his seeing what was just and noble. You have fairly 
acted out the principle of this War, which is robbery, falsehood and cru- 
elty. You have, like the American Government, been guilty of tyranny 
and avarice and meanness. You have used your superior powers to op- 
press the weak, and rob those already poor and friendless. I cannot but 
hope that your father, when he sees these principles acted out by his 
children will also see how hateful they are, and be cured of his admira- 
tion of the Mexican and of all other wars, and will never again rejoice at 
the success of wickedness and the death of his fellow men. He has 
known that I disagreed with him, that I thought him wrong, but I should 
not have said this to you if I did not think it a solemn duty which I owe 
to you, to say wh: 1tI think about the crimes of our Government and of 
your wickedness in committing the same offence against our innocent 
and excellent neighbors, the Browns. I shall never cease to entreat your 
father to give up the cranberry pasture to Mr. Brown, who claims it as 
his own rightful property. I am ashamed of my sons, that they can com- 
mit robbery and cruetty, and then boast of the act and talk of glory and 
bravery: I mourn that their father, my husband, should ever have given 
his children occasion to think for a moment that such acts could meet 
with his approbation.” 

As she concluded, Mr. Lucas, the abolitionist, entered. The poor 
Browns had sent for him, their only friend, and had told him their griev- 
ances, and asked his aid in this moment of their need. It appe eared that 
the youngest of the boys who fell into the ditch had dislocated his hip 
and injured himself sev erely, and was now a great sufferer. They were 
very poor, and this was a heavy calamity to them. Mr. Lucas, after he 
had related the fact, added, “I could not believe that your sons intended 
so seriously to injure any one of these poor boys, and I thought that if 
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they knew all the pain and injury they had done, they would never 
have the heart to commit such cruelty ; but their violation of the law of 
right would have been just as great, had no serious injury followed. I 
could not believe, sir, that you would approve of this cruel conduct of 
your sons, and I thought you would wish to make what reparation is pos- 
sible to the poor Browns.” 

The father of these boys who had shown themselves such apt scholars 
in the art of wrong-doing, had been looking stedfastly on the floor while 
Mr. Lucas spoke: he now broke silence: “I,” said he, ** I only have 
been to blame; my boys have perhaps been too ready to learn evil, but I 
have been their teacher—I, from whom they should have learned only 
good ; but I will do the best to remedy my fault. Had their mother al- 
ways spoken to them and to me as she has to-day, her higher and purer 
moral sense would perhaps have taken hold of their minds and my own 
before now. Her unwillingness to condemn their father has kept her si- 
lent; she has loved me and my favor more than her children or her own 
sense of right, or she would have rebuked my conduct before now ; but 
the words she has uttered shall not be in vain; henceforward I will bid 
my boys learn justice and humanity from their mother, and that they 
may be induced to be good scholars, I will myself be a learner with them. 
I confess to-day I feel ashamed of my politics, ashamed of my injus- 
tice.” 

That very hour he went with Mr. Lucas to see the poor little boy who 
was so much injured by his fall; he promised to pay all the expenses of 
the physician and nurse; he begged the forgiveness of the little fellow 
and his parents for himself and his sons; he gave up the right to the 
cranberry pasture which he had obtained by purchase, to Mr. Brown, as 
a compensation for the injury he and his sons had done him. 

Is it not devoutly to be wished and prayed for, that our country, 
steeped as it is in iniquity, might follow his example and repent of her 
sins ? 





THE COTTON STRING OP BROTHERHOOD. 


The value of the produce shipped from the United States to Liverpool 
for six months of the past year, was $39,000,000, of which $36,000,900 
was in cotton. <A large hawser that, to be severed by the sword, before 
the two nations may swing clear of each other. If Christianity and ci- 
vilization should help moor the two kindred countries together with a 
cable of equal strength, all the swords that War ever sharpened could 
not cut apart these Anglo-Saxon Twins. E. B. 


From Jan. 1, 1836, to March 3, 1843, the war expenses of this gov- 
ernment were $154,954,881 !!—five millions more than all the civil ex- 
penses of government from 1789 to 1843!! E. B. 
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DISMANTLED ARSENALS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We love to contemplate the ruins of those black looking war-factories that were wont to 
pour fourth a stream that gladdened the fellest spirit that ever breathed on this green 
world. There they stand in haggard desolation, like things built before the sun was 
made, and unable to bear its light; or like a bloated, ragged drunkard before a mirror with 
a thousaud angel faces init Still and cold is now that terrible, mysterious enginery that 
turned the best things nature ever made for man into lava-streams of hot poison, that burnt 
his heart up with fierce, inhuman passions. And those coiled, copper-colored worms are 
dead—the greedy metallic snakes that devoured whole fields of yellow grain a day, the 
bread for which a thousand widows prayed, and plied their lean fingers at the midnight 
hour. They are dead! and when they died, their fiery malignant ghosts, I trow, were ex- 
pelled the fellowship of better spirits in the bottomless pit, that could not brook their alco- 
holic breath. They are dead, the skulking reptiles! that, half-buried in the earth, poured 
invisible their rivulets of blighting ruin into the fountains of human happiness and life: 
that stung to death, in the sunniest walks of youth, hopes that took hold of heaven, of 
earth, of the love and joy of a thousand hearts. They are dead! and the stream is dry 
that fed the veins of War with hot vitality. And next, that monstrous Gorgon will die. 
Depend upon it ; War never had in its devil’s heart any other blood than ram. Nay, its 
heart itself, is but a vast distillery keeping its huge veins and arteries full that fiery fluid. 
The vat of fermenting grain and cane juice is the stomach of War, and the still-worm its 
viscera. These are the nutritive and digestive organs of the great red dragon: and for 
this,—like other dragons killed in olden times,—it must be mortal; for rum is mortal ; and 
all its fiery fountains will dry up, while the earth is full of springs of water pure and 
sweet as that which the sinless Adam drank out of the hand of God. 

Will war die ? War that claimed the immortality of Death and Sin? Yes; and Death, 
and Sin, and Satan, will live to weep over the grave of their renowned confederate. And 
such a funeral! methinks I see itnow. ‘The earth, sea, and sky are vibrating with joyous 
emotion, and there is gladness in the heart of every living thing. The dust of fourteen 
thousand millions of human beings butchered in the battle-field stirs into life and form; 
and up-springing from their coral graves and caverns fathomless in the sea, myriads of 
human‘skeletons 'eap upon the land and clap their bony hands in triumph, and around 
the globe runs the exulting gibber of “the sheeted dead,” that the great DesTROYER has 
fallen. And yonder, methinks, there rolls a sea, full fifty fathoms deep—a dark, dead, 
salt sea of tears, fed by the outlets of a hundred thousand millions of human eyes that 
wept at War’s doings. And now a wailing wind, a moonsoon of widows’ and orphans’ 
sighs moves over the briny deep, and lifts its bitter waves in sympathy with the world’s 
jubilee. And labor, wan, dejected Labor, at whose veins the monster fed, runs up and 
down the green hills exultiug to see the curse removed. And red handed Slavery, the el- 
dest thing of the leprous Beust, lets go from her palsied hands the bonded millions she held 
with iron grasp, to throw their fetters into the grave of War, and shout for joy with all the 
sons of God that Man is free. And all beings that live and love the face of man, the face 
of nature ; that love to look up into the pure, peaceful sky, and on the peaceful sea, and 
fields and flocks; that love to commune with the silent harmonies of the great creation, 
and listen to the music of unreasoning things, all these fill the heavens with one judilate ! 
that the great CanniBat is dead—the great Man-EaTer, that whetting its appetite on the 
flesh of Abel, ate up nearly half the human race, and enslaved the rest to cater to the ap- 

‘petites of its wolfish maw. 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Depository of the American Peace Society is at No. 21, Court Square, Boston. The 
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there. J. P. BLANCHARD, 
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ELIHU BURRITT, EDITOR. . 
THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN is published every Saturday, in Worcester, Mass:, on fine 
white paper, of double medium size, at $1,50 per annum, in Advance. 
hE EG It will aim to develope the Christian citizen into the full stature of a perfect man. 
{4} ~~ Avoiding all controverted tenets of religious belief, it will seek to extract from the spirit 
vel feel of the Gospel a PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY which shall pervade the heart and inspire 
te ie ) all the actions of life. Sympathizing with all the enterprises of Christian benevolence, it 
rit | will speak for Peace, Temperance, Righteousness, Faith in God, and Faith in Hnmanity: 
ix % It will speak against War, in the spirit of Peace. It will speak for the Slave, as for a 
Vt ) brother bound. It will speak for the Universal Brotherhood of mankind. The Gospel it 
+414 9 shall preach from, will be the Gospel of the Millennium. It will have a weekly message 
‘| {| 2 of good-will to every member of the social and family circle to which it may be admitted. @ 
a i #& For the younger portion of its readers it will have a department called the ‘‘ School Room,” §& 
5 ae ) in which the Editor will endeavor to interest them in the character of a fire-side teacher; « 
1.445 assisting them to review their studies and to apply them to purposes of practical life. It ¢& 
aie will present weekly a transcript of General News, both Domestic and Foreign. Se 
ech |p The Citizen already enjoys a pretty extensive FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which 6 
{1} )_ the Editoris endeavoring to increase in value and variety. To enhance the interest of this > 
H department of the Renee, he is now on his way to England, with the view to makethe &% 
-| } § TOUR OF THE COUNTRY ON FOOT, and to make the Citizen the recordof hisdaily % 
ae H observations and incidents of travel. iC 
eek ’ (cr oT Numbers of the Citizen will be forwarded for examination, gratuitously, @& 
ane if post-paid. S E 
e ld 0G= All business communications should be addressed to ELIHU BURRITT & CO. » 4 
A 3 
SPARES FROM THE ANVIL, By ELIHU BURRITT. a j 
_ This is a miniature volume of 96 pages, got up in a neat style, and embraces some of the KC > 
most glowing scintillations of the genius of “the Learned B acksmith.” Itcontains the © 
following articles: My Brother’s Grave ;—The Emigrant’s Dog ;—Bearding the Lion in his % 
Den ;—The Natural Bridge ;—All Mortgaged ;—“ Bury Me in the Garden: An Appren- §&% 
tice’s way of acquiring a library ;—The ny Ohio;—Storming Quebec;—An hour Y&% 
among the Mountains :—The Drunkard’s Wife ;—The Blind Boy’s Return;—The inventive K 
Genius of Labor. Price, in muslin, gilt, 31 cents; in neat paper covers, 124 cents. & 
(=> For the accommodation of persons at a distance who may wish to obtain this little § 
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work, we make the following proposition. 
To any person who will enclose $1, free of postage, we will send by return of mail, se- 


curely enclosed in a strong wrapper, and FREE OF POSTAGE, ten copies of the cheap edi- 


tion ; or four copies in the best style of binding, Please address 
HENRY J. HOWLAND, Worcester, Mass. AEN 
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